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silver, colored lace and passemen- 
terie used. These materials were 
made by the workers and were often 
more difficult of execution than the 
embroidery itself. 

The example acquired for the 
Institute is done on linen and was 
evidently the top of a fitted work 
casket. The scene shows Charles I 
and his Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
grouped with attendants. The scat- 
tered floral forms, birds, and beasts, 
with the inevitable castle (probably 
Whitehall) in the background, are 
much repeated motifs in the stump- 
work of this period. 

These flowers, birds and animals 
all have symbolical significance. 
The lion signifies adherence to the 
crown; the rose is the symbol of the 
Tudor family, and the strawberry 
denotes the queen's descent from the 
Frazer clan of Scotland. Thus we 
might find a symbolical meaning for 
almost every one of the many 
objects represented in the piece. 

The figures are richly apparelled 
in the costumes of the period. The 



crowns of the king and queen are set 
with seed pearls and their robes are 
trimmed with collars and cuffs of 
genuine petit-point lace. The piece 
shows Stuart embroidery at its best 
period — that of the reign of Charles I. 
The XVII Century Persian bro- 
cade is %% z /i x 27 inches. The motif 
is the famous Shah Abbas motif, 
which originated in this century dur- 
ing the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Great. It consists of a large and 
mature but not quite fully opened 
flower, framed by the outline of a 
symmetrical pointed leaf. In this 
piece it is worked in gold thread and 
green silk with the center of the 
flower in bright red. This design, 
held together by a tracery of vines, 
is enclosed in a diaper pattern of a 
red and green rope-like effect, which 
runs through the piece. The back- 
ground is a rich blue. It illustrates 
the extraordinary success with which 
the Persians were able to combine 
brilliant colors in close contrast, 
toning and blending them into rich 
harmonies. J. W. 



THE HISTORY OF WRITING AND PRINTING 

ON EXHIBITION IN 

THE CHILDREN'S MUSEUM ROOM 



The present exhibit in the Chil- 
dren's Museum Room is an attempt 
to trace, in a more or less sketchy 
manner, by means of photographs, 
facsimiles and specimens, the history 
of writing and printing from early 
picture writing down to the best 
type of printed book of our own 



time. The main portion of this 
exhibit, however, relates primarily 
to the historical development of the 
book in Western Europe and the 
United States. 

To assist those who may wish to 
follow the historical order of the 
exhibit, numbers have been placed 
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GRATIANUS COMMENTARY, STRASSBURG, 1471 

IN INSTITUTE COLLECTION 

CANONICAL TEXT CENTRE, COMMENTARY MARGIN 



on the different cases. The first case 
contains some of the early types of 
writing, as an American Indian story 
board, Egyptian hieroglyphs, pic- 
tures in color of Aztec characters, 
Hittite seals, cuneiform characters, 
and Chinese wood blocks. 

Materials which have been used 
to write upon are grouped in a case 
at one side. Here one may see in 
addition to the Babylonian brick, 
and a bit of Egyptian stone, papyrus, 



vellum, old Chinese, Japanese and 
Italian paper, American handmade 
paper, and a book from India written 
on the leaves of the palm. 

The second case, in historical 
sequence, contains a picture of the 
Phoenician alphabet from which, in 
turn, were derived the Greek, the 
Roman and our own; also a picture 
of the Rosetta stone, wax tablet, 
stylus and ink-well of Greek and 
Roman times. 
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A 5th century A. D. example 
shows a proto-Byzantine influence 
on illustration. Here we see the 
classical personification of the well 
in this picture and some indication 
of a background. Facsimiles of the 
writing on papyrus of the 6th cen- 
tury, and early illuminated work 
on vellum from the 8th to the 10th 
century, is included in this and the 
following case. Here one may see 
examples of Byzantine, Anglo-Irish 
and France-Saxon schools of illumi- 
nation. 

The fifth case contains specimens 
of the book and the documentary 
hand from the 12th through the 14th 
century, a bit of music of the period, 
and a beautifully illuminated manu- 
script, 13th century Gothic work. 
The following case contains not 
only specimens of writing, music, 
facsimiles of some illuminated work 
of the early, middle and late part of 
the 14th century, but also two beau- 
tiful manuscripts, a Bible and a 
Psalter. The latter contains pictures 
with beautiful gold grounds, and 
illuminated text surrounded by a 
charming border. 

With the co-operation of the Art 
Library at Ann Arbor, the Detroit 
Public Library, Mr. George Booth, 



Mr. Henry Loud and others, it has 
been possible to gather together this 
book exhibit which is arranged in 
historical order, beginning with 1471 
and ending with the catalogue pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Museum 
at the time of the Hudson Fulton 
Celebration in New York. 

English books from the 15th 
through the 20th century fill one 
case. The changes in the English 
during these centuries, and the 
growth of illustration deserve more 
than a casual glance. Among the 
modern books will be found a copy 
of Chaucer from the Kelmscott 
Press, Julius Caesar from the Doves 
Press, Benvenuto Cellini published 
by Brentano, New York, and The 
Philobiblon published for the Grolier 
Club of New York. Two cases are 
devoted to children's books. It is 
interesting to contrast those pub- 
lished seventy-five or one hundred 
years ago with the best type of 
children's book of today. 

Each Saturday afternoon the 
Detroit Public Library sends one 
member from the staff of the bind- 
ery department to demonstrate how 
books are put together. 

This exhibit will close the middle 
of January. G. A. G. 
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